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February 3 February 4 


SETSUBUN RISSHUN 
852) if 
Setsubun (literally “season division”) The beginning of spring 


marks the end of winter on the old lunar 


calendar. On this day people across Japan calendar. 
do mame-maki, a custom which involves 
throwing roasted soybeans at a family 
member wearing an oni (demon) mask 

d m . 
and out the front door of one's home. . 


While throwing the beans people say 
"Oni wa soto! Fuku wa ист (Demons 
out! Good fortune in!). Mame-maki 

is done to bring good luck into the 
houschold and keep away misfortune. 
Many temples and shrines hold their own 
mame-maki ceremonies, often involving 
media personalities and athletes. 


March. BINAE VAVOI 
CI) 


March 5 
GIRLS’ DAY / DOLL FESTIVAL Zg SJ 


A day to celebrate and wish for the health and 
happiness of young girls. It is customary for 
families with young daughters to display dolls 
dressed in traditional formal clothing in the 
house. Dates for when the dolls should be taken 
down vary by region. However, it is often said 
that if the dolls are not put away by the end of 
March 3rd, the daughter of the house will have 
difficulty marrying. 


WHITE DAY 


in the traditional Japanese 


h 14 


BIDAR 


A day for men who 
received gifts on 
Valentine's Day to 
return the favor to the 
ladies in their lives. 


y 5-12 
SAPPORO SNOW FESTIVAL 


ILRES 


February 14 
VALENTINE'S DAY К 
ILAT 
On this day itis customary 
for women to give men choc- 
olate. This includes both men 
they have romantic feelings 
for, and male co-workers and/ 
or acquaintances. 


February 25 l 
TOKVO MARATHON 2018 
САРА 


h to early April 
CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 


One of the most popular times of year to visit Japan. Cherry 
blossoms, or sakura, start blooming in the south of Japan where the 
winters are milder and slowly work their way north to Hokkaido. 


March 21 
VERNAL EQUINOX DAY 


#08 


A time to appreciate nature, spend 
time with one’s family, and honor 
those who have passed. Some peo- 

ple visit the graves of their ancestors 
and sweep the gravestones and leave 
offerings of food and flowers. Tradi- 
tionally, botamochi, a mochi dumpling 
covered in red bean paste, is eaten. 
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February 8 & 10 


Februa 

FIRST FRIDAY LOKAHI FESTIVAL PACIFIC RIM CUP 

CONCERT JULIA WAIKIKI (BLOCK Soccer stars from Japan, Canada 

AKATSU STOYANOV PARTY) and the U.S. face off in Hawai‘. 

A free concert featuring  @ Kalakaua Avenue @ Aloha Stadium 

award-winning pianist between LewersStreetand — www-pacificrimcup.com 

Julia AkatsuStoyanov. — Uluniu Avenue 

6-9PM 

@ Second floor of the WEKFEST HAWAII February 10 

No 1. Capitol District 201 AR SHOW, y 

Building, e South e Da MIGHTINCHINATOWN 

Hotel St. Center FESTIVAL AND PARADE 2018 
EM @ Around Maunakea, River & 
com/2018events/ Pauahi Streets in Chinatown 


salse ГЕНИ?! www.nightinchinatown.com 


February и Photo: Ukulele Picnic 

THE 10TH ANNUAL UKULELE PICNIC 

IN HAWAI'I 

A festival-like music event featuring iconic ukulele musicians 

from across Hawaiʻi and the world. 

@ Kaka'ako Makai Gateway Park 

www.ukulelepicnicinhawaii.org 

February 24 

RHYTHM SUMMIT: KENNY ENDO, 

i NOEL OKIMOTO AND DEAN TABA 

= эш pem shigeta Taiko master Kenny Endo, drummer Noel Okimoto and 
bassist Dean Taba come together in a unique “East meets West” 

style of music that weaves in and out of jazz fusion, world 

music, and percussion madness. 

7:30-9:00 PM € Atherton Performing Arts Studio 

Ma 1 738 Kaheka Street Honolulu, HI 96814 


KAWAII KON www.kennyendo.com/event 


zoa Шш March 10 

ALOHA DANCE CONVENTION 2018 
Come check out Hawai'i's biggest dance 
competition! 

5-9 PM e Hawaii Convention Center, 
Kamehameha Hall 


nvention Center 


March 9-11 March 18 March 24 
HONOLULU FESTIVAL 2018 HAWAIIAN STEEL GUITAR FESTIVAL WIKIWIKIONE | HONOLULU ON 
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www.hawaii-event.com/en/rainbowekiden 2 Merchant St Honolulu, HI 96813 wikiwiki.html 

www.murphyshawaii.com/ 
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Stacey Hayashi talks about her new film 
Go For Broke — A 442 Origins Story and 
her almost 17-year fight to get it made. 


By Antonio Vega 


It's a little before 10 p.m. on November 12 inside the historic Hawaii Theatre in downtown 
Honolulu. The credits to the closing film of the 37th Annual Hawaii International Film Festi- В 
val are about to begin rolling. In the audience this evening sits Stacey Hayashi, a software-en- à ия 
gineer-turned-filmmaker who decided almost 17 years ago to embark upon the difficult 442, proudly show off their 
journey that resulted in the movie that is seconds away from ending. The crowd continues new uniforms and logo 
to watch, their eyes glued to the giant screen. And then the screen goes black, and without a 
moment's hesitation the crowd of well over a thousand erupts into the kind of energetic and 
lengthy applause that you very rarely hear after watching a movie. 

The scene described above is what you would have experienced had you attended the 
world premiere of Go For Broke - A 442 Origins Story, a soon-to-be-released film about the 
little-known history behind the formation of the 442nd Regimental Combat Team, a U.S. 

Army infantry unit formed during World War II that was made up mostly of Japanese Ameri- 
cans from Hawaiʻi, and which stands to this day as the most highly decorated military unit for “PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW 
its size in US. history. 

“People should know this story? Hayashi—the writer, executive producer, and overall THIS STORY. AND NOT 
driving force behind Go For Broke—said to us during a recent interview. “And not just the JUST THE HEROISM THAT 
heroism that was shown on the battlefield, but the personal sacrifice, the character, and the 
integrity that they showed to even create the 442. Most people don't know that and you can't WAS SHOWN ON THE 


fully appreciate the 442 without knowing where they came from? 
Go For Broke features a talented cast made up of Peter Shinkoda (Marvel’ Daredevil), BATTLEFIELD BUT THE 
Cole Horibe (So You Think You Can Dance), Academy Award winner Chris Tashima (Vi- PERSONAL SACRIFICE, 


sas and Virtue), Daisuke Ban of Kikaida fame, and many more, along with a soundtrack b 
Hayashi’ friend of more than 20 years and longtime supporter, Jake Shimabukuro. The lm THE CHARACTER AND THE 
chronicles the almost 16-month period leading up to the creation of the 442, beginning short- 
ly before the December 7, 1941 attack on Pearl Harbor and ending on March 28, 1943, when INTEGRITY THAT THEY 
some 17,000 well-wishers watched as the more than 2,500 soldiers of the newly formed 44204 НОМЕР TO EVEN CREATE 
Regimental Combat Team marched down King Street and assembled in formation on the к, 
“Iolani Palace grounds as part of a celebratory ceremony held just weeks before they shipped THE 442. 
off to the mainland and then to the battlefields of Europe. 

The focus of the film is the group of Japanese American University of Hawaii ROTC 
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students whose actions would end up 
being one of the primary factors that led 
to the creation of the 442. Activated into 
the Hawaii Territorial Guard hours after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, these young 
Nisei men helped protect their country 
for six weeks before being kicked out 
and stripped of their right to serve in the 
military because of their Japanese ances- 
try. Bitter, frustrated, and disheartened, 
the boys reluctantly returned to school 
and wondered what to do next. At the 
encouragement of Hung Wai Ching, an 
important and influential member of a 
liaison group established to maintain 
good relations between the military and 
civilians, the students decided to petition 
the military governor to be allowed to 
serve their country as part of their own 
volunteer labor battalion. Their peti- 
tion was accepted and for the next 11 
months, the 169 members of this newly 
formed labor battalion—dubbed the 
Varsity Victory Volunteers (VVV) by its 
members—broke rocks, built roads, dug 
ditches, and did whatever other phys- 
ical labor was required of them at the 
Schofield Barracks. The hard work and 


determination shown by the VVV 
boys, as well as the amazing per- 
formance of the Japanese Ameri- 
can soldiers of the 100th Infantry 
Battalion, who at that time were 
on the mainland breaking training 
records, eventually convinced the 
US. government that these young 
men needed to be allowed to serve 
their country as part of the U.S. 
military. 

Over the span of its rough- 
ly 90-minute runtime, Go For 
Broke manages to do far more 
than simply entertain. It paints an 
incredibly vivid and engrossing picture 
of what it was like to be someone of 
Japanese ancestry during World War II 
in Hawai'i—and in doing so, it makes 
you feel many of the same emotions that 
the on-screen characters feel. As Hayashi 
explained, it was in order to achieve this 
effect on the viewer that she decided to 
tell this story in the form of a dramatic 
feature film rather than a much cheaper 
and easier-to-produce documentary. 

“Art becomes a part of you? Hayashi 
said. “It creates empathy in a way that's 


Daisuke Ban as Matsujiro Otani 


very unique. When you watch a docu- 
mentary, you think, ‘What an amazing 
thing that happened to somebody else? 
but with a movie you're living it with 
them” 

Over the course of the many years it 
took to make Go For Broke, from getting 
a screenplay ready that was both feasible 
to shoot and accurately represented the 
veterans, to securing the money neces- 
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Jake Shimabukuro as 
Saburo Maehara of Pu'un- 
ёпё, маці a future 100th 
Battalion replacement. 


sary to produce the film, Ha- 
yashi has had to overcome a 
plethora of potentially proj- 
ect-killing challenges. She 
admits that there were times 
that these challenges caused 
her to just walk away from 
the project, but ultimately, 
her passion for making sure б 
that people learn about all of 
the heroic achievements of 
“the vets” always prevented 
her from truly giving up. 

“They really paved the 
way for us to have all these 
opportunities,” Hayashi said, 
referring to all the brave 
World War II Nisei veterans. 
"For me to even have made this movie, if 
they hadn't done what they did—if they 
hadn't come home, run for office, started 
their own law firms, and done all these 
things—I wouldn't have grown up in this 
world where I thought, ‘I can do that.” 

In what could be considered the 
perfect culmination of Hayashi’s years of 
hard work, on the evening of November 
12, after the credits had finished rolling 
and the projector had gone dark, Ha- 
yashi and the director of Go For Broke, 
Alexander Bocchieri, were honored 
with the first-ever Hawaii Moviemaker 
Award. On stage, Hayashi expressed 
her immense gratitude to all those who 
helped make her movie a reality, includ- 
ing Ted Tsukiyama and Bishop Yoshia- 
ki Fujitani, two of the few surviving 
members of the VVV, who were both in 
attendance that night. She also made it a 
point to tell the audience that her jour- 
ney was far from over. Aside from work- 
ing on making sure that as many people 
as possible are able to see her film, 
Hayashi is also developing a curriculum 
based around Go For Broke for use in 
schools in Hawai‘i, and in the long term 
she hopes to produce a miniseries based 
on all of the amazing accomplishments 
of the 442 and the many other World 
War II military units in which Japanese 
Americans served. 

When asked what it feels like to 
finally have completed her movie after so 
many years, Hayashi answered in a way 
that beautifully summed up both how 


she feels and what she hopes this 
movie will accomplish: 

"It's bittersweet. While it's 
a great feeling to finally see the 
movie after all these years, most 
of the vets in the film have passed | 
away. They were my dear friends, Ë 
some my best friends in the 
world. And they helped me with 
the movie, with everything about 
it—from stories, to dialogue, to 
helping secure the financing. So 
it's great, and it sucks. I'd give 
anything for Eddie Yamasaki, 
who worked on the film with me 
for 16 years, to be able to have 
seen the film. He helped me 
champion it for so long. Eddie 
died in April. Same with Mark 
Takai, who passed away last year 
(2016). But I do take comfort in 
the fact that these vets will live 
on, in the movie, and their stories 
will be shared with the world” 


(Top to bottom) 
Actors Jabez Armodia 
and John Ishikawa 
pose with Hayashi 
and 442/MIS veteran 


Herbert K. Yanamura at 
Oct 8 sneak peek of 
Go For Broke 


About the Author 

Antonio Vega is a former JET рго- Hawaii Territorial Guard 
gram participant and graduate of buddies Robert Lee 
the MA in Japanese Linguistics pro- апа Ted Tsukiyama at 
gram at UH Manoa. To see more of HIFF37 closing night 
his work, visit wwwjapankyo.com 
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FEATURE 


Interview by Natsumi Okuyama 
Written by Antonio Vega 


Daimon Kinoshita, the 
official artist of the 
Japan Sumo Association, 
talks to us about his life, 
his art, and interesting 
developments in the 


world of ceremonial 
sumo aprons. 


For over 30 years, 71-year-old Daimon 
Kinoshita has served as the official artist of 
the body that oversees professional sumo 
in Japan, the Japan Sumo Association. 
During this time Kinoshita has dedicated 
himself to using his artistic talents to show 
people that sumo is not simply a sport, but 
also an art form unto itself. Although he is 
a master of many mediums, what he has 
really become known for, both in Japan 
and internationally, is his amazing 
woodblock prints of sumo's most 
well-known and respected wrestlers and 
this is one of the many topics he talked to 
us about when we met up with him in. 
Japan recently. 


Reviving a Lost Art Form 

nonymous with the 
influential genre of Japanese art known as 
ukiyo-c, Japanese multi-colored 
woodblock prints 


(1603-1868). However, due toa number 
of: including the quickly growing 
influence of Western art and the 


Biennale art festival in Venice, Italy 


widespread adoption of new technologies 
like photography—by the time Japan 
entered the Meiji period in the latter half 
of the 1800s, this historically important art 
form had fallen out of favor and was very 
much on its way to completely dying out. 
About a century after the decline of 
woodblock printmaking in Japan, 
Kinoshita, who at the time was working as 
an illustrator at a Japanese newspaper, was 
inspired to help bring nishiki-e back into 
relevance after a visit to the workshop of a 
Chinese woodblock printmaker in Beijing. 
Seeing the work of this Chinese artist 
resurrected the passion for woodblock 
prints that as a child had led Kinoshita to 
cut pictures of old Edo-era prints from his 
textbooks and decorate his room with 
them. Bringing woodblock prints into the 
modern age would not be easy, though. 
With no one to apprentice under, 
Kinoshita had little more than reference 
books and his background as an illustrator 
to rely оп, And yet, through his 
perseverance, he was eventually able to 
create his own prints using the same kinds 
of techniques as the Edo period masters. 
Now, more than three decades after he 
decided to leave his job in order to pursue 
his passion, he is an internationally 
acclaimed artist whose works have been 
seen by people from all over the world. In 
fact, as he told us during our talk, just this 
past May, Kinoshita participated in an art 
exhibit held in Venice, Italy as part of the 
city’s prestigious international art festival 
called the Biennale. There, Kinoshita’s 
works, including a print he did to 
commemorate the recent promotion of 
sumo wrestler Kisenosato tothe rank of 
Jokozuna (the highest rank in professional 
sumo wrestling), were displayed in a 
15th-century palace turned art gallery for 
two months; alongside photos of sumo 


wrestlers taken by French photographer 
Philippe Maring. 


ACostly Endeavour 

As you can imagine, producing a 
woodblock print using techniques 
developed centuries ago is not at all simple. 
“With multi-colored woodblock prints, 
you have an artist that designs the print [in 
this case Kinoshita], а carver that carves the 
artist's picture into blocks of wood, and a 
printer who uses the blocks to create the 
final impression,” Kinoshita said. He 
further explained that in order to make 
one of his prints, a printer may need as 
many as five different carved woodblocks. 
This is because each block is used to apply 
a different color of paint to the paper. It is 
only by applying these different colors in 
layers that the printer is able to get the rich 
hues seen in a completed print. 

Due to the complex process used to 
create one of Kinoshita’s prints, the 
inability to quickly and casily mass 
produce them, and the use of high-quality 
materials (such as Echizen washi, a type of 
Japanese paper from Fukui Prefecture), 
producing a run of woodblock prints can 
easily cost Kinoshita 1.5 million yen, or 
close to $13,500. Although prices for each 
individual print can vary depending on 
factors like the number of prints produced 
for a given design, generally Kinoshita's 
works sell for the equivalent of a few 
hundred dollars. Obviously, this restricts 
the number of people that are able to enjoy 
his sumo nishiki-e So, out of his desire to 
ssible as possible, for 
the past 25 years Kinoshita has been using 
his own original low-cost method, which 
was inspired by traditional hand-drawn 
animation techniques, to produce the 
woodblock-print-style pictures of sumo 
wrestlers seen in his popular sumo wrestler 
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make his art as ac 


ranking posters. 


Inspired by Animation 

Referred to in Japanese as cbanzuke, 
these posters are made for each of the six 
Grand Sumo Tournaments (basho) held 
every year. They feature illustrations of the 
42 wrestlers in the sport's top makuuchi 
division, arranged according to the rank 
they hold before the start of each 
tournament. In order to produce these 
illustrations, Kinoshita takes multiple 
animation cels (the transparent sheets used 
by animators before the advent of 
computer animation) and paints different 
parts of the illustration onto each of them. 
At the end of this process one cel might 
have the wrestler’s body painted on it, 
while another might depict the wrestler’s 
face, or perhaps even his chest hair. After 
all of the cels are completed, he then stacks 


Konishiki versus Chiyonofuji 


them on top of cach other, thus finally 
producing the picture that gets used in the 
ebanzuke. 

"If you were to make ап ebanzuke in 
the traditional woodblock method, it 
would cost an incredible amount of 
money. So after a long trial-and-error 
process, I was able to come up with an 
alternative method utilizing the cels used 
in animation production to create 
woodblock-print-style pictures,” Kinoshita 
explained. However, aside from simply 
cutting production costs—his ebanzuke 
are typically sold for less than 10 
dollars—this process also allows Kinoshita 
to make updates to his pictures quickly 
and easily. For example, when a wrestler 
gets a new kesho-mawashi (the ornate 
ceremonial apron worn by wrestlers before 
a sumo match), Kinoshita simply has to 
paint it onto a cel and use that cel instead 
of the old one when producing the picture 
that will be used in the next ebanzuke. As 
Kinoshita explained, this is exactly what he 
did for the illustrations of several 
prominent wrestlers who were presented 
with some very interesting kesho-mawashi 
before the July 2017 Grand Sumo 
‘Tournament. 


Sumo Fashion 

The ebanzuke for this past July's 
tournament features three sumo wrestlers 
wearing kesho-mawashi designs based on 
characters from the popular 1980s 
post-apocalyptic martial arts manga/anime 
Fist of the North Star. This is because 
before Kisenosato managed to become the 


first Japanese-born yokozuna in almost 20 
years, his sponsor, themanga publisher 
Coamix, agreed to present Kisenosato with 
anew kesho-mawashi if he got promoted 
to sumo’s top rank. After he did this at the 
beginning of 2017, Kisenosato requested 
that his new apron be based on Fist of the 
North Star, since he is a big fan of the 
manga. Coamix presented Kisenosato with 
a set of three kesho-mawashi, each based 
on one of the three brothers that the story 
follows: Raoh, Toki and Kenshiro. 
Kisenosato selected the Raoh apron, while 
Shohozan and Kagayaki, who served as 
Kisenosato’s ceremonial attendants for the 
July tournament, got to wear the Kenshiro 


and Toki aprons, respectively. 
Although the Fist of the North Star 
kesho-mawashi are certainly interesting, 
for Kinoshita the real standout of the July 
tournament was the rather surprising 


design seen on wrestler Mitakeumi's 


apron. “In his ebanzuke illustration the 
Nagano wrestler Mitakeumi appears 
wearing a polka-dot kesho-mawashi given 
to him by an agricultural cooperative in 
Nagano and designed by the artist Yayoi 
Kusama, who is also from Nagano. 
Normally, kesho-mawashi are supposed to 
look strong and imposing, but this one, 
with its white background and red dots, 
looks =I guess you could say—lovely,” 


Print of Hakuho at the Neal Blaisdell Center in June of 2007 
п 


Kinoshita said, before launching into an 
explanation about how there is a large 
number of hardcore sumo fans in Nagano 
who are always eager to show their support 
for their fellow Nagano-ites. So it appears 
that Mitakeumi’s cute apron is just one 
more way for these fans to do just that. 
And just in case you were wondering how 
“lovely” Mitakeumi did in the July 
tournament, he did pretty well, finishing 
the competition with nine wins, six losses 
and a gold-star victory over yokozuna 
Kisenosato. So it seems safe to say that you 
shouldn't judge the fierceness of a sumo 
wrestler by the design on his kesho- 
mawashi. 


For the Sumo Fans in Hawaii 

Our talk with Kinoshita ended with 
him expressing his desire to once again be 
able to watch a sumo tournament in 
Hawai'i. The last time he did this was in 
June of 2007, when he came in order to 
do a woodblock print of Hakuho 


performing a ring-entrance ceremony 


during the special two-dav sumo 
tournament that was held at the Neal 
Blaisdell Center shortly after the wrestler's 


promotion to yokozuna had been 


announced. Unfortunately for both 


Kinoshita and fans of sumo in Hawai'i, 
even though it has been over ten years 
since the last Hawai'i sumo tournament, 
there do not appear to be any plans to 
hold a new one any time soon. So if you 
happen to be a sumo fan, for the time 


being it looks like you'll just have to make 


ане 2 


i=, 


Ebanzuke for July sumo tournament 


Ax -® 


Takanohana (left) and Akebono 22А; in an intense stare А. 


do with Kinoshita's kind regards, his 
incredible artwork, and of course, access 
to NHK World, so you can watch 
highlights of all the sumo tournaments in 
Japan from the comfort of your own 
home. 

If you'd like to see more of 
Kinoshita’s work, visit his website at 
imon-e.sakura.nc jp (click on 
the links in the “Contents” box). And if 
you'd like to learn more about sumo or 
perhaps even attend a Grand Sumo 
Tournament in Japan, you can visit the 
official Japár'Sumo Association 
website at www.sumo.or.jp/En. 


5/13 - 5/27 


9/9 — 9/23 


11/11 
2019 
1/13- 1/27 


11/25 


Upcoming Grand Sumo 
"Tournaments 
Spring Tournament - Osaka 
3/11 - 3/25 


Summer Tournament - Tokyo 
Nagoya Tournament - Nagoya 
Autumn Tournament - Tokyo 
Kyushu Tournament- Fukuoka 


Year Tournament - Tokyo 


Giveaway 


Fill out the survey below for a 
chance to win 
One of five $20 gift cards for 


Yacchaba 


Japanese Restaurant (1718 Kapiolani Blvd) 


Or. 


One of the following items featuring 
designs by renowned artist 


Daimon Kinoshita 


A poster of the 72 yokozuna (pg. 1) 

Asumo wrestler towel (right) 

A print of the 67th vokozuna Musashimaru (right) 
An ebanzuke ranking poster from 

The 2017 Nagoya Grand Sumo Tournament (ро. 12) 


Name Age 
Address 
1. Where did you get this issue of Wasabi? 


2. How likely are you to pick up Wasabi in the future? 
Will not Probably not Depends Probably will Definitely will 
3. Which article/section did you enjoy the most? 


4. Tell us a Japanese restaurant you like and what you like about it. 
5. Do you have any suggestions for future stories? (Optional) 


6. Prize Preference: 
$20 Yacchaba Gift Card Daimon Kinoshita Merchandise No Preference 


Mail responses to: Wasabi Magazine Giveaway 1750 Kalakaua Ave. Suite 111 Honolulu, HI 96826 
Email responses to: wasabi@nikkansan.net, Subject: Giveaway 
Both typed answers and photos of completed survey are acceptable. АЙ submissions must be received by March 20, 2018 
'Limit 1 entry per person. Winners will be selected at random. Supplies are limited. Winners are not guaranteed the prize of their choice. 


FOOD 


ast Meets West 
atthe Noo 


Aspiring restaurateur finds 
success through friendship 
and cultural diversity. 


By Sean Ibara 


Ata young age, Anicea Seiko Campanale always knew she 
wanted to one day open up her own restaurant. That day came 

a little more than three and a half years ago, when she and her 
childhood friend Hailey Berkey opened up The Nook Neighbor- 
hood Bistro. “I think we had always planned on it. We would stay 
up late and talk about it, and it finally happened," said Campanale. 
‘The restaurant is tucked away in a nondescript parking lot behind 
a building off University Avenue. “We just decided to make it a 


itive thing . . . so we called it "The Nook’ because it was kind of : ч 
dee ETT DD DII WISTIBCU!— dinner parties, whipping up dishes for their friends. While the two 


Both have extensive experience working in restaurants around the 
world, even briefly working at several restaurants in Australia for 


a few months during an unplanned stopover from a trip to Fiji. 


When they weren’t traveling, the pair served as hosts to countless 


women are co-owners of the restaurant, Campanale is the executive 


Before embarking on the restaurant venture, Campanale and : "wisis Ru 
chef. She says her inspiration for cooking at an carly age came partly 


Berkey traveled the world together, sampling different cuisines. 


from her mother, who is from Osaka, and her father, who was an 
Italian American. “I think it was very clear what I wanted to do 
when I was younger, after watching Iron Chef Japan from VHS 
films that my aunt sent us, and being excited about those, and creat- 
ing my own secret-ingredient dishes—a lot of which were failures,” 
said Campanale. After working as a dishwasher as a teenager, Cam- 
panale, now 31, went to culinary school to sharpen her cooking 
skills before starting an internship at a restaurant in Napa Valley. 
When it came to creating a menu for the The Nook, Campana- 
le, who is originally from Northern California, says she wanted to 
create dishes that resonate with her. “Sometimes my go-to ingre- 
dients just happen to be Japanese, or when I want a comfort meal 
I think of umeboshi because my mom used to make me umeboshi 
with soft rice when I was a kid and I was sick.” She is quick to point 
out, though, that she is by no means a traditional Japanese chef, 
instead opting to focus on comfort food and transforming it into 
something that hasn’t been done before. For example, one of the 
newer dishes on the menu is a twist on tempura called tempura 


Interior of The Nook м 
Neighborhood Bistro frites. Pickled okra and fennel are deep-fried and served with a 


spicy Greek yogurt and curry aioli dipping sauces. The slight 
sourness of the okra matches well with the Greek yogurt, 
and the texture of the fennel and the curry aioli area perfect 
combination. The shiso pesto risotto is a pleasantly surprising 
mix of roasted Ho Farms tomatoes, toasted macadamia nuts, 
garlic, and risotto, with a generous sprinkling of shiso leaves, 
which give the dish added flavor. The mochiko chicken and 
mochi waffles is Campanale’s take on the all-American chicken 
and waffles. The mochiko chicken is crispy on the outside and 
juicy on the inside, while the chewiness of the waffles is addict- 
ing. Couple that with a bacon-maple syrup drizzled on top and 
you can’t help but be drawn to this unique blending of favors 
and textures. The dish has been on the brunch menu since the 
restaurant opened and has become a popular choice for curious 
customers. “I think there are some flavors out there that people 
are, like—Oh, wow, that sounds really good.’ Right now we're 
doing a lot of comfort foods that aren't the way they're 'sup- 
posed’ to be made,” says Campanale. 

Since opening the restaurant in June 2014, Campanale ad- 
mits the experience has been a work in progress, but she says her 
family has been supportive of her efforts. “Му mom has come 
in here a few times, but she lives in California so she doesn’t get 
to come in nearly as much as Г like for her to. She's absolutely 
proud and she’s really happy to have been a part of it in some 
way. Unfortunately my dad never lived to sce this happen—but 
he would have definitely been extremely happy and really proud 


(Above) Anicea Seikocampanalo, 
‘co-owner of The Nook 
Neighborhood Bistro 

(Left) Shiso pesto risotto 

(Below) Tempura frites 


of me.” Campanale says expanding the restaurant is something she’s 
always thinking about, but for now she’s focused on fine-tuning her 
craft. “Cooking is just like anything else. Practice makes perfect.” 


The Nook Neighborhood Bistro 
1035 University Ave. Suite #105 
Honolulu, HI 96826 


Free Coffee 
Present this coupon when you visit The Nook » 
Neighborhood Bistro and get one free coffee 
with the purchase of an entrée. 
*Offer applies to all coffees on menu except 
french press. Limit one per customer. 
Offer expires: 03/01/18 


nook! 
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FOOD 


Vacchaba offers up 
mouth-watering dishes 
with its smoked meats 

and seafood. 


By Sean Бага 


If you're looking for an izakaya with 
а unique twist, then Vacchaba, with its 


different take on grilling up your own food, 


is your place to go. The restaurant prides 
itself on its iburi, or smoked meats and sea- 
food. You can choose from ten items such 
as pork belly, chicken thigh, saba, salmon, 
and shrimp. If you want to sample several 
different items, you can opt for one of four 
combination sets that offer a mixture of 
choices at cheaper prices than if they were 
ordered individually. The smoky flavor 
and aromatic scent can be attributed to the 
cherry and apple wood chips, which are 
used to smoke the meat and seafood any- 


7 
* 


where between 20 minutes to two hours, 
leaving it tender and juicy. The real fun 
comes when you get to finish cooking your 
selections yourself on a grill plate made out 
of stone from Mt. Fuji. For added flavor, 
you can choose to add a dash of curry, 
sansho (Japanese pepper), ume, or yuzu salt. 
Yacchaba also offers interesting and 
tasty selections like deep-fried renkon (lo- 
tus root sticks) with a mustard-miso-mayo 
dipping sauce ($7). You can also opt for 
their popular tofu-and-avocado house salad 
with yuzu dressing ($9) or fried sweet corn 
($7.50). If you're looking for something оп 


(Top to bottom) 
Food precookod 
Food ready to be grilled 


Yacchaba is located on Kapiolani Bou- 
levard across the street from the Hawaii 


the lighter side, the Shinshü soba (a special 
soba from Nagano Prefecture) ($12) offers 
a simple yet sophisticated taste of Japan. 
For dessert, Yacchaba tantalizes your 
taste buds with green tea panna cotta ($5) 
and kona coffee pudding ($5). You can 
also spring for the green tea or vanilla bean 


gelato ($5) or the yuzu sorbet ($5). 


Convention Center. Reservations are 
recommended. 


'Prices and availability are subject to change. 


Yacchaba 
Manager Reiko Hamano says custom- 1718 Kapiolani Blvd 
ers can also choose from an extensive sake (808) 945-0108 


list as well as several local beers. You'll also 
find a list of daily specials that feature new- 


er dishes not usually found on the menu. 


Manager Reiko (right) with employee Erina (Left) 


Win a $20 gift card! 

Just fill out and submit the survey on page 13 
for a chance to win one of five $20 gift cards for 
Yacchaba Japanese Restaurant and many 
other prizes. 

Deadline: March 20, 2018 


green tea panna cotta 


FRESH OFF THE BOAT 


By Jennifer Yamada 


Scissors 
Hakubundo sells scis- 


sors, but not just any scissors. 
These are James Bond scis- 
sors! The store’s Stickyle line 
look like pens on the outside, 
but take the cap off to reveal the 
handy tool. Though compact, 
these are not flimsy scissors. 

The blades are metal, just like a 
standard pair. These very portable 
scissors are perfect for on-the-go 
thread cuts. Just don’t mistake it 
for an actual pen because you'll get 

a sharp surprise! The scissors come 
in both cute “girly” designs and solid 


colors. 


Hakubundo 
World 


Staplers 


We all need this office essential, 
and Hakubundo has two particularly 
innovative ones. The first of these is a 
staple-less stapler by Kokuyo. It comes 
in three colors: blue, white, and pink; 
and three sizes: small ($10.60), medium 
($13.50), and large ($23.10). On each pack- 
age you'll find a number indicating how 
many pages you can “staple” at once. They 
are made of sturdy plastic, so don’t worry 
about breaking them. To use it, just place 
your sheets of paper into the slot and then 
squeeze the handles together to form a hole 
with a tab in the middle that folds back to 
keep the papers “stapled” together. 

If you're looking for a traditional 
stapler, then you'll want to check out 
Hakubundo's other option: the Pitahit 
compact stapler ($6.80). Like the Kokuyo, 


the Pitahit 
compact stapler 
comes in blue, white, 
and pink. Each one can 
staple up to 20 sheets. However, 
unlike a typical stapler, with the Pitahit, 
you don’t have to worry about documents 
falling into a heap on your desk because 
of the corner incline. This stapler uses flat 
staples, which makes the stapled corners 
of documents lie flat. The staples are sold 
separately. 


Hakubundo has 2 locations: 
-Ward Center 

1200 Ala Moana Boulevard, #649 
-Peariridge Center 

98-1005 Moanalua Rd, 4823 


*Pricing and product availability subject to 
change. 


Let’s Eat! 


Easy home-style recipes with a 


Japanese twist 


By Jennifer Yamada 


Ingredients 
3- 4 lbs. pork butt 


X cup low-sodium shoyu 


_ SLOW COOKER SHOYU PORK (serves 4) 


Directions 


1 Put the shoyu, brown sugar, garlic cloves, 
ginger, and pork into tho slow cooker 
2. Place the lid on and cook on LOW for 8 


Found within the browned pages of a cookbook my mom 
received from my grandmother many years ago is one of her 
staples: baked shoyu pork. She adapted this delicious dish by 
cooking the pork in a slow cooker and using low-sodium shoyu. 
Whenever my mom can’t think of what to cook for dinner she 
chooses this because it's easy and inexpensive. All you need 

are five ingredients. Throw them into the slow cooker in the 
morning and by dinnertime your house will be filled with the 
smell of sweet pork. I like the flavor of the pork with the shoyu, 
garlic and ginger. If you want to be healthy, you can substitute 
chicken or even fish for pork. Serve with rice. 


About the Author 


Jennifer Yamada was born 
‘and raised in Намой, on the 


island of Oahu She has written 
articles for Frolic Hawaii and 
other local publications Follow 
her on Twitter @jenyamadan 
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m erie - bead toa hours, turning the pork over after 4 hours 
OE 3. Shred the pork on a plate, drizzle with 
tsp. ginger, minced Baal 


4. Serve with rice. 


"If you want a thicker sauce, at the 7-hour mark, mix 1 tbsp. flour and ж 
cup water in а cup and pour into the slow cooker, stirring occasionally. 
Place the lid back on and continue cooking. 


INTERVIEW 


Sumo great Konishiki 
takes us deep into the 
world of sumo and 
discusses what it 
takes to survive this 
grueling sport. 


By Antonio Vega 


Saleva‘a Atisanofe, better known as 
Konishiki Yasokichi, burst onto the 
professional sumo scene in 1982 at the age 
of 18. In the strikingly short span of two 
years, this Nanakuli native managed to 
make his debut in the sport’s top 
makuuchi division, where he stayed until 
retiring in 1997. During his roughly 13 
years at the top of the sumo world, 
Konishiki racked up 648 victories, 
competed in 81 consecutive Grand Sumo 
Tournaments (basho), and became the first 
wrestler born outside of Japan to achieve 
the sport’s second-highest rank (особ). In 
short, Konishiki, with his larger-than-life 
personality, fierce fighting spirit, and 
impressive career, left an indelible mark on 
the world of sumo and the hearts of sumo 
fans around the world. That being said, 


when you talk to Konishiki you quickly 
come to realize that in order to truly 
appreciate the achievements of any sumo 
wrestler, you have to go beyond what 
happens in the dohya (sumo ring). 


referring to the daily grind of being a sumo 
wrestler. “We don’t have time to really sit 
back and look over a season. There's no 
such thing as a season.” Instead of seasons, 


the life of a sumo wrestler revolves around 
anever-ending yearly schedule of six 


А Do-or-Die Sport 

The grueling life of a rikishi (sumo 
wrestler) begins the momenta young man 
joins a training stable (heya). In the case of 
Konishiki, he was recruited by fellow 
Hawaiian sumo wrestler Takamivama to 
join the Takasago stable in Tokyo. Once 
part of a stable, just about every aspect of a 
young sumo wrestler's life becomes 
devoted to sumo. The stable is where they 
sleep, train, eat, and spend much of the 
little bit of free time they have. 

“105 every day,” Konishiki said, 
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Grand Sumo Tournaments. In-between 
these 15-day-long tournaments, sumo 
wrestlers are either training or on promo- 
tional tours around Japan and sometimes 
even other countries. And this cycle just 
keeps endlessly repeating itself until a 
wrestler leaves the sport. On top of all that, 
unless a rikishi manages to rise up the 
ranks and become one of the top 70 
wrestlers (referred to as sekitori), they can’t 
live away from the stable, they don’t get 
any sort of financial compensation aside 
from a tiny allowance, and they're not 
allowed to get married. 

After a wrestler makes it to the upper 
two divisions, as Konishiki did, things do 
get better. However, between the constant 
training, never-ending tournaments, and 
all the rules governing their lives, sumo 
wrestlers aren’t really able to sit back and 
enjoy their hard-earned “perks.” Plus, 
unless they make it to the sport’s highest 
rank of yokozuna—which is by no means a 
small feat—they’re in constant risk of 
losing it all, since just as wrestlers can go up 
in rank when things are going good, they 
can drop all the way back down to the 
lower divisions if they experience a bad 
enough losing streak. 

Understandably, the relentless 
warrior-monk-like lifestyle of sumo turns 
out to be too much for some people, and, 
as Konishiki explained, many young rikishi 
end up either quitting or simply running 
away from their stables. “These kids are 15 
years old, man,” said Konishiki, seeming to 
recall the countless young wrestlers he’s 
seen enter the sport over his many years 
involved with sumo. “It’s a do-or-die 
situation that they put themselves in, only 
to find out that it’s a really hard sport, and 
most of them just can’t handle it.” 


The Little Steps 

So how is it that Konishiki managed to 
survive more than a decade and a half as а 
sumo wrestler? According to him, there’s 
no real secret to it. While there are many 
picces to the puzzle of how to achieve 
success, for Konishiki it all seems to come 
down to one’s outlook on life. As he put it, 
he “loves life” and he loves the process of 
improving himself. For Konishiki, life isn’t 
so much about the destination; it’s about 
the journey. If you love what you're doing 
like Konishiki loves sumo, then you'll keep 
taking those little steps that will one day 
lead you to that once-faraway and 
seemingly impossible goal. 

"You can't really get to your goal if you 


Konishiki and Enson Inoue visiting those affected by the 2011 earthquake in Tohoku 


don’t want to take the small steps,” said 
Konishiki. “The little steps are the most 
important steps at the end of the day, 
because for you to get to the top floor you 
have to take the steps to get to the top 
floor. Before you can run you have to walk, 
right? Before you go to sleep, you gotta be 
tired anyway, right?” 


Retired but Still Fighting 

After retiring from sumo in 1997, 
Konishiki’s passion for life didn’t let him 
slow down. He continued to take those 
“little steps” he mentioned, but now in a 
variety of different fields. He drew on his 
background in music to become a prolific 
musician, and now regularly performs live 
in both Hawaiʻi and Japan, often with his 
wife Chie. He's become a successful 
television personality in Japan. He started 
a tour program, called the Konishiki VIP 
Sumo Tour, in order to educate people 
about sumo by personally taking them to 
sumo tournaments and training stables. 
And over the course of the past 20 years he 
has dedicated himself to giving back to the 
people of both Hawai‘i and Japan through 
all of his tireless philanthropic work. 

For Konishiki, giving back to the 
country that, as he puts it, he “owes his 
career to” is very important. He is 
extremely grateful for all Japan has done 
for him and so he has made it a point for 
the past several years to help the countless 
people still suffering in areas like Tohoku 
and Kumamoto, which were devastated by 
massive earthquakes in 2011 and 2016, 
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respectively. 

“Every year for the past six years we've 
been going up to the Tohoku area to 
deliver over 3,000 Christmas presents. We 
were there in Kumamoto this past year 
[2016] in April and served over 3,500 
meals, and just in Tohoku alone we've 
served over 25,000 meals. And it’s all on 
our own,” said Konishiki. His tone made it 
clear that he wasn’t going to stop visiting 
those areas any time soon. 

As for his native land of Hawaiʻi, 
Konishiki has done extensive work 
through his charitable organization, the 
Konishiki Kids Foundation, to provide the 
youth of the Waianae coast with 
opportunities to do things like further 
their education and visit Japan. However, 
he hopes one day to find a way to give back 
to his hometown on a much larger scale 
than any of his previous projects. 

“My goal is someday to actually try 
and find more ways to have something that 
the kids in the Waianae coast can 
have—some educational facility. 
Hopefully it works out. But everything 
these days costs. Maybe some rich 
billionaire will say ‘Hey, we'll build it. 
We'll pay for it,’ and then I can die smiling 
that I left something in my community. 
Hopefully someday that will come true.” 


If you'd like to keep up with 
Konishiki, you can follow him on Twitter 
@KonishikisWORLD or you can check 
out his YouTube channel 
KonishikisWorld. 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY 
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Media & Entertainment 


Japanese Men’s Magazine Releases 
All-Cat Issue Complete With Sexy 


Nude Kitties 


Shikan Taishit (literally: 
Weekly General Public) is an al- 
most 60-year-old Japanese weekly 
magazine known for its salacious 
tabloid-newspaper-style content 
and photos of scantily clad girls. 
However, recently the pages of 
Shikan Taishit were overrun by 
cats. Yes, cats. 

Called Shiinyan Taishi (nyan 
is the Japanese equivalent of 
meow), this aptly named special 
issue was released on December 
29 and is at its core an all-cat 
version of Sbiżkan Taishü. Every- 
thing in the magazine, right down 
to the gravure idols (swimsuit/ 
lingerie models) that typically 
grace its pages has been given a 
feline twist. 

The sealed photo spread of 
this issue features two “nyandols” 
(gravure idol + nyan): Koto, a 
4-year-old kitty known for her 
beautiful legs and behind, and 
Ramu, an 11-year-old beauty 
who could easily pass for half her 
age. 

Aside from risqué kitty cat 
pictures, the magazine boasts a 
wide range of cat-themed sec- 


tions, including one showcasing 
cats that resemble beautiful 
actress, another about kittens that 
resemble middle-aged men, one 
highlighting businesses that keep 
cats, essays about famous writers 
and their cats, and much much 
more! 

There is no word yet on 
whether this will become a yearly 
tradition for Sbiżkan Taishi. 
However, if sales are good, it 
certainly seems likely. 

mi 
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Society & Culture 


Japanese Soccer Team 
Creates Soccer Playing Giant 
Origami Crane Mascot 

Learn all about Kizüru, a giant origami crane m' 
who is quickly becoming one of Japan’s most 

popular soccer mascots. FULL ARTICLE: [а] 


Man Dies After Coworkers Shoot 
Compressed Air Up His Butt 

On December 17 police in Saitama Prefecture arrested two 
men under suspicion of manslaughter after they allegedly caused 
the death of a male coworker by shooting compressed air up his 
backside. 

According to police, at around noon on December 16 at an 
industrial waste treatment plant in the Saitama town of Sugito, 
two of the plant's employees, a 47-year-old male and a 36-year- 
old male, held down one of their coworkers, a 44-year-old male 
named Yoshiyuki Koguchi, and then used an industrial-strength 
air compressor to shoot air through the man’s pants and into his 
anus. 

Following the incident Koguchi’s abdomen swelled and he 
began to complain of pain. Koguchi’s two coworkers took him to 
a nearby hospital. However, Koguchi died at 7:20 that evening. 

The two suspects have told police that the three men were on 
a break from work at the time of the incident. Although initially 
they were using the air compressor to blow dirt and grime off of 
their work clothes, eventually they began using it to play around. 

Both suspects have admitted to the allegations, telling police 
that they were “horsing around” and they “did not 
think this would turn into such а major incident.” me E 

S 
ie 
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FULL ARTICLE: 


Food & Travel 


Universal Studios Japan Opens Final Fantasy Ride, 


Sailor Moon Ride Coming Soon 


As part of an ongoing effort to promote Japanese video game and anime properties around the 
world, Osaka’s Universal Studios Japan (USJ) theme park has opened a new attraction based on one 
of the most popular video game franchises of all time: Final Fantasy. 

Called Final Fantasy XR Ride, this exciting new attraction, which opened on January 19, isa 
mixed VR-roller coaster that takes riders on a magical journey through some of the most famous 
worlds of the Final Fantasy video games. 

Final Fantasy XR Ride is slated to run until June 24 of this year. 

As for the Sailor Moon attraction, all that is currently known is that it is set to open this spring for a 
limited time only. 


FULL ARTICLE: [m] 


For full versions of these articles and other similar content, visit Japankyo.com 
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mox 
A Journey through Nara: 


When the shutter clicks, something 
disappears. The enriching qualities of the 
subject are nowhere to be found. Is the 
light wrong? The light must be wrong—I 
step away from myself and realize just how 
long I have been staring at the viewfinder. 
All around me, hundreds of strangers are 
doing the exact same thing. We seck the 
same angles, perform the same gestures, 


Camera or not, if we feel awe, we feel it in a 
private, contained sort of way. We are all 
foraging with our cameras, or pretending 
to forage. We skim the surface of the event. 
We make the experience grey. 

I suspect many people recognize this 
feeling. It is the realization that a camera 
justas readily neutralizes an image as 
enhances it. 


by Andrew Scherffius 


This is a privileged perspective, of 
course, coming from someone whose dim 
photographic eye has never experienced the 
“ocular rush” I know sustains serious 
photographic passion. And yet, it is a 
difficult feeling to escape when, 
surrounded by thousands of people taking 
the same photos of the same miraculous 
structures, I wonder—what does this place 


(Clockwise starting bottom left) 
The Buddha's nostril 


Yakushi Nyorai 
мо guardian 


4 really incan to its visitors on an individual 


level, and how has that meaning changed 
over time? 


Tédai-ji Temple RAS 

Ona busy weekend late this past 
summer, I took the train from my new 
place of residence in Kobe and traveled to 
one of the most photogenic places on 
Earth: Nara. There, I walked among the 
countless domesticated deer that famously 
inhabit Nara Park, breathed deep the 
smells of food stalls, and entered the 
Daibutsuden (Great Buddha Hall) at 
Tödai-ji Temple, where the almost 
50-foot-tall Nara Daibutsu statue of the 
Buddha Vairocana has sat atop a lotus 
unperturbed (not counting restorations 
and earthquakes) for more than a 
thousand years. Everything about Tödai-ji 
‘Temple is immense. Its renown is 
immense, confirmed by dense throngs of 
visitors. Its size is immense, still ranked one 
of the largest timber structures ever built. 
And its cost, too, was immense, having 
almost bankrupted the Sth-century 
Japanese government. 

Just the gate into the temple complex 
alone is gargantuan, flanked on both sides 
by intimidating, 26-foot-tall statues of Nid, 
а pair of divine beings who serve as 
guardians to the temple's Great Buddha. 

Inside the temple, on a hot holiday 
weekend, one grapples for a stable view of 
the Buddha. The temple encourages a 
clockwise flow of traffic. You are part of 
this traffic. When you enter the hall, you 
move left, all the way around the immense 
statue of Vairocana, whose pose never 
changes and whose darkly colored bronze 
surfaces absorb light in an uncanny way. 
There are more statues behind the 
Buddha, some carved of wood, whose 
intricate joints and rough edges contrast 
with the smooth, refined bronze of the 
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main statue. 

It was here, in the back of the temple, 
where I was lucky enough to witness an 
elderly woman passing through the 
infamous “Buddha’s Nostril.” This hole in 
the base of a giant pillar is said to be the 
same size as one of the Daibutsu’s nostrils. 
So Lam told, it grants a degree of 
enlightenment to those who squeeze 
through it unaided. 

Unfortunately, a long line and a desire 
to see more of Nara precluded my crawling 
through the nostril. And though, to be 
honest, I am crestfallen about this lost 
opportunity, my visit to Todai-Ji was not 
without spiritual healing. On the porch 
outside Todai-ji, I met the healing Buddha, 
Yakushi Nyorai, who, despite his creepy 
appearance, took mercy on my overwalked 
dogs. Per tradition, I touched his foot, 
then I touched mine. It was a communion 
I hope we both can remember fondly. 

And that, in a nutshell, was Todai-ji 
‘Temple, or at least a brief account of my 
visit and a few crude trivia. Of course, 
what the temple meant to me—my moods 
and the thoughts that accompanied my 
visit—were something entirely different. 
Not that these sorts of details—moods, 
fleeting impressions of a passerby—hold a 
candle to the temple itself, but sometimes, 
upon hearing how a place affected 
someone else, even a total stranger, we can 
imagine how it might affect us—how, in 
some cases, a place might resonate with us 
on a deeper level. 

‘Temple, I felt this deeper 
resonance, but only in a distant way. The 
lofty dreams of its designers and builders 
were apparent, and so were the reverent 
expressions of visitors to my left and right, 
but I could not locate myself in these 
dreams and expressions. It was, instead, in 
another part of Nara, somewhere far 
quieter and removed from the throngs of 
visitors, where walking would give way to 
reflection and my sense of place would 
come alive. 


Kasuga Primeval Forest 

Behind Nara Park, not two kilometers 
from Todai-ji, the forest is thick enough to 
block out the sunlight, steep enough that 
the crowds all but disappear, and quiet 
enough that the cry of cicadas, ubiquitous 
during summer months, is all that rise out 
of the stillness. 

Deep in the ferns and mist and moss I 
spot stone lanterns so old and numerous 
that their individual forms have been 


forgotten, Crows swoop from giant limb 
to giant limb, following me and cawing 
every now and again. The path loops and 
twists and deposits me at a shrine, then 
picks up again and descends into a gully, 
moving with the water, until it stops at 
another shrine. Walking this way for 
several hours, I can think and resonate 


with Nara in a way I was unable to before. 


I realize in the forest that since 
moving to Japan a few weeks earlier I have 
been so intent on trying new experiences 
that I have not returned to the ones I know 
make me happy, such as walking aimlessly 
in a forest. Part and parcel of this absence 
has been a lack of observation—the sort of 
unfenced, unhurried, equal-parts-inward- 
and-outward-turning awareness eulogized 
by the likes of Annie Dillard and Mary 
Oliver. 

Traveling, it goes without saying, 
favors quality over quantity. If seeing as 


About the Author 
Andrew Scherffius is from Bozeman, Montana and currently teaching English in Kobe as part of the JET 
Program. During his only visit to Hawaii several years ago, he backpacked the Kalalau Trail on the Na 
Pali Coast of Kauai, an unforgettable experience. For more of his work, check out his blog at 
wwwthumpthumpdokidokiwordpress.com. 
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Obon lanterns at Kófuku-ji Temple 


Stone lanterns in Kasuga Primeval Forest 


many castles and temples as possible has 
been my priority so far, then my experience 
has been wide and shallow. Forcing myself 
to be perpetually active and seeing new 
things, I jumpstarted my enthusiasm, but 
that only got me so far. After that, it 
became imperative to take slow walks, to 
observe the weather, and to pet the moss 
on broken lanterns. It took a long walk in 
the forest to reset my imagination, to let it 
run wild in that particular, calm, satisfied 
way, where thoughts are cherished at every 
turn. 

During my walk in Kasuga, I only 
took one photo, right at the end, when 1 
knew that whatever I was trying to capture 
in the lens had already crossed that 
invisible boundary separating its surface 
from the vividness of my experience. Of 
course, talented photographers must often 
act in the moment, seizing images before 
they disappear. But for me this principle 
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could not and would not apply, at least 
here, and at least for the time being. 

Considering its proximity to my new 
home in Kobe and the promise of new 
adventures, Nara will factor prominently 
into my time in Japan. Knowing there is a 
forest where I can walk for miles and 
gather my thoughts, knowing I only saw a 
fraction of the temples and shrines in the 
area, and knowing that my experience 
might change dramatically upon revisiting 
the places I have already been—changing 
seasons, changing temperatures, changing 
crowds—I will continue to seck quality, 
not quantity, in Nara, and full experiences, 
not just captured images. 


If you'd like to go on your own Nara 
adventure, a great place to start is the city's 
official travel website (www.visitnara jp). 
There you'll find plenty of useful 

information on both how to get to Nara 


and what to see and do while you're there. 


MY TRIP 


— Respect & Baseball „u 


A Hawaii youth baseball team heads to Japan and learns some valuable life lessons. 


After many months of fundraising, 
planning, and practicing bascball, last July 
my son and the other boys of the Hawaii 
Performance Baseball League's HiPer Gray 
youth baseball team, along with me and 
plenty of other parents, headed to Japan to 
participate in an annual two-day Osaka 
Goodwill Baseball Tournament. 

When we arrived in Osaka, the 
tournament committee held a welcome 
reception for all the teams. We were blown 
away by the huge welcome and 
accommodations. All the teams presented 
skits, which ranged all the way from a 
dramatic slo-mo performance of “I Will 
Always Love You" to an enthusiastic group 
rendition of Pikotaro’s “PPAP.” Of course, 
our HiPer boys did not disappoint, singing 
"Hawaii Pono'i” and performing the haka, 
which they had practiced for weeks. 

Much to our surprise, we learned that 
Japanese kids, whom we tend to think of as 
quiet and shy, can be pretty rowdy in 
public. Our boys were in shock to see their 
Japanese counterparts run rampant around 
the restaurant, taunting them, wrestling on 
the ground, etc. Some ran away, some 
joined in, others just watched in awe and 
wondered what the tournament would 
bring. 

On the first dav of the tournament, 
anticipation was in the air and my son was 
a nervous wreck. However, in the end, my 
son and the other kids on his team gave it 
their all and did pretty well, winning two 
games and losing two. 

Perhaps what stood out to me the 
most about this experience was the way 
that the kids of the Japanese teams 
behaved. Once the tournament started, the 
rowdy behavior and horsing around we 
saw at the reception went away and 
instead, what we saw were incredibly 


well-mannered, respectful and humble 
kids. Their actions exemplified the respect 
they have for bascball as well as for each 
other as teammates. 

Over the course of the tournament, we 
were left amazed by the hard work of the 
Japanese teams. They came hours early to 
clean their gear and set everything up. 
They ran together and practiced in sync, 
seemingly in perfect unison. They even 
cheered and sang together. They were 
distinct units working together to achieve 
their goal. 

One look at our HiPer Gray boys and 
one would immediately notice a difference. 
But that’s OK, because it was a great 
experience that taught the kids about the 
importance of treating each other with 
respect. 

Before each game, the opposing teams 
bow at cach other saying, “Yoroshiku 
onegaishimasu” (Let's have a good game). 
Before cach turn at bat, the batter bows to 
the umpire again saying, “Yoroshiku 
oncgaishimasu" asa way of showing 
respect. And after every game, the teams 
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line up for a final bow, saying “Arigata 
gozaimasu” (Thank you). 

Overall, we had a fun tournament and 
the kids did us proud. And of course, after 
the tournament, we also made time to do 
some sightseeing, We visited Kinkakuji in 
Kyoto, experienced an onsen (hot springs) 
in Yamanashi, and went to a Japanese 
professional baseball game at Tokyo 
Dome! This was definitely a trip we will 
not be forgetting. 

Asa parent, though, after allis said. 
and done, I hope that the concept of 
"respect" is something that our kids take to 
heart and remember for life. 


We want to publish your experiences in 
Japan! Send your Japan-related 
stories to wasabi@nikkansan.net for 


a chance to get featured in a future 
installment of this section, 


——— TRAVEL AGENCY SPOTLIGHT 


Non-Stop Travel 


By Mariko Miyake 


This past Thanksgiving, the employees of 
Non-Stop Travel traded in their usual holiday 
meal of turkey and stuffing for a feast of Kobe 
маву beef at the famous Ginza Misono 
restaurant in Tokyo. The fourth of such 
rization trips to Japan, the 
management and staff were there to experience 
the highlights of their new Japan Premium 
Escorted Tours in Tokyo, Hakone, and 
Kamakura. 

SFirst-hand experience is vital,” says 
Non-Stop's vice president, Gene Miyake. “We 
want perople to know that our staff and 
management have actually been there and that 
we've actually experienced it and we're not just 
reading off a piece of paper. And that’s I think, 
important—for our customers to realize that 
our experiences are also adding to their 
enjoyment once they actually go.” 

With over 80 land tours to Japan and 20 
Japan cruises aboard the Diamond Princess, 
‘Non-Stop has built a reputation of quality, 
service, and value. And now, thanks toa 
partnership with Japan Airlines, the agency has 
started offering something new: their Japan 
Premium Escorted Tours. The customers these 


educational far 


new tours would appeal to, Miyake says, “are 
more than likely people who have traveled the 
world. They've gone to Japan twenty or thirty 
times and they're looking for something 
special. And in partnership with Japan Airlines, 
with their premium economy and premium 
business class, we believe that we are delivering 
on that promise of something special.” 

Оп Non-Stop’s Japan on 
Premium Escorted Tours, 24 = 
lucky guests will get to stretch 
out in the ample legroom of 
JAL's premium economy or the 
lie-flat seating of business class. s 
According to Miyake, after a 
flight like this, visitors arrive in 
Japan feeling refreshed. Once 
they ve arrived, guests enjoy 
highlights such asa stay at the 
luxurious Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo and Kobe wagyu beef at the Ginza 
Misono, the originator of the teppanyaki style 
of cooking (food cooked on an iron grill). 

And of course, guests are able to relax and 
enjoy a stress-free travel experience because all 
of Non-Stop's tours are escorted by a Hawai'i 
tour manager in addition to a local guide in 
Japan. Non-Stop tour managers are selected 
with the utmost care. “We're looking for 
“people people,” Miyake says. “A lot of our 


Gene Miyake 
Vico President 


tour guides are retired school teachers, retired 
policemen, or retired firemen. We just had a 
retired doctor join us as well. The main thing 
that we look for are people who are caring and 


naturally warm. 

Miyake says that the response to these 
premium tours has been tremendous. “People 
cherish their vacations. So leading up to their 
vacation everyone looks forward 
to the anticipation. They start 
planning and it is something that 
in general makes you happy. It's 
not like you have to take out the 
garbage. This is something you 
look forward to, you start 
dreaming about.” 

As for back home in 
Hawai'i, Non-Stop also partners 
with local television shows and 
radio personalities like KSSK's 
Sweetie Pacarro in order to share Japan with 
the local community and to encourage others 
to explore the country with them. “So by 
having television shows like Ultimate Japan 
and Doko Ga, or radio shows like those on 
KSSK," says Miyake, "we're sharing that 
experience, and the excitement and the 
happiness and the joy, and encouraging people 
to realize that ‘Hey, you can come too—join 
us!” 


MAHALO FOR YOUR SUPPORT! 


Locally Owned and Operated Since 1985! Mahalo Hawai'i! 


1150 $. King Street, Suite 102 Honolulu, Ha 


593-0700 or Toll-Free 1-800-551-1226 


www.nonstop.travel 


Explore the World with Family & Friends! 
ALASKA + EUROPE • ASIA : AUSTRALIA : USA - CANADA 


Enjoy the convenience and “peace of mind" in traveling with an 
experienced Non-Stop Travel Tour Manager. 
A"Hawai'i-Originating Group” Offers the Following Benefits: 

+ Meet your Tour Manager and fellow Tour Members at a pre-tour luncheon 
-Value-added group cruise, air & sightseeing arrangements 

+ Camaraderie of like-minded people 

+ Onboard Hosted Cocktail Party 

— Value-packed group shore excursions (select departures) 


We are proud to partner with these great companies 
to provide you with memorable experiences 
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Diamond Bakery: Still a Shining Jewel "XY 
After Nearly a Century in Business | 


By Sean Бага 


Walking through the aromatic factory 
of Diamond Bakerv's 30,000-square-foot 
facility in Kalihi, company president Gary 
Yoshioka watches carefuliv over the 
whirlwind of activity during the 
mid-morning hour. He describes the 
meticulous process that goes into 


producing about a million crackers and 


cookies each week, which Hawaii residents, 


both young and old, have loved for 
decades. That quest for excellence can be 
traced all the way back to October 1921, 
when three Japanese 
immigrants—Hidegoro Murai, Kikutaro 


Hiruya, and Natsu Muramoto—hatched a 
plan to open a bakery on King Street, at 
the current site of the McCully Zippy's 
near Washington Middle School. “The 
story is that from the original location of 
Diamond Bakery you could see Diamond 
Head,” says Yoshioka. “Initially they were a 
conventional bakery. They made regular 
pastries and breads and sold candy from a 
little store. They realized bread and other 
kinds of pastries were more perishable but 
that crackers and cookies were something 
they could sell and manage more 
effectively.” But the trio needed money and 
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President Gary Yoshioka 


expertise. With the help of Janet 
Macintyre, a prominent Hawaii 
businesswoman who helped them secure a 
loan, and an experienced baker from 
California named Sam Dunphy, the 
company finally had what it needed to 
succeed. 


The Rise of a Bakery Giant 

“The notion of moving locations and 
then automating using tunnel ovens really 
changed the business. It allowed the 
company to be much more productive and 
make high-quality products,” says 


Yoshioka. That move, back in 1973, to its 
current location on Moowaa Street in 


Kalihi would prove to be pivotal in 
modernizing the way Diamond Bakery’s 
products were made. And most impor- 
tantly for customers, this shift in produc- 
tion style did not result in changes to their 
beloved products. Whether it’s the 
unmistakable original soda or royal creem 
crackers in the signature red box, or the 
kid-friendly animal cookies, the products 
are made much the same way as before. 
Even after all this success, though, the 
folks at Diamond Bakery don’t intend to 
slow down anytime soon. “I keep telling 
my sales team, if you do the same thing, 
you get the same or less results—especially 
today, because we have so much 
competition in the market with everyone 
coming out with new products,” says sales 
and marketing director Maggie Li. In the 
1980s, the company took its products 
outside Hawaii to be sold on the U.S. 
mainland. More recently, it began selling 
its products in Japan and online. New 
products have also been introduced on 
store shelves, including Kona coffee 
shortbread cookies, furikake soda crackers, 
and blueberry royal creem crackers. With 
over 100 different types of products and 
packages, the choices may seem 
overwhelming. Not so, says Li. “We have a 
list of ideas that we try every day, like 
different flavors, different shapes, and 
packaging sizes.” Li says the company has 


About the Author 


also turned its attention to a younger 
audience by introducing small Grab N’ Go 
packs. 


Strict Quality Control Standards 
Inside the bustling factory, dozens of 
workers scurry around, each with a 
different job, but with the same goal of 
ensuring every cookie or cracker that 
comes out of the oven meets Diamond 
Bakery’s exacting standards, While modern 
technology has allowed the company to 
streamline parts of its operation, Yoshioka 
says the cookies and crackers are still made 
the old-fashioned way. Dough made from 
cookie and cracker flour is stored in large 
bins for 18 hours to allow the yeast to rise. 
Then it’s flattened out before hitting the 
conveyor belt and put into a gas oven. The 
products are cooled and packaged by hand 
in a process that embodies the phrase 
“well-oiled machine.” That’s due in large 
part to the hard-working employees, a 
handful of which have been with the 
company for decades, serving as the 
backbone of the long-running bakery. 
Mechanic Brad Lum, for example, has 


been with the company for over 40 years. 


Looking to the Future 

After 96 years in business, Yoshioka 
says, the secret to Diamond Bakery’s 
longevity is the company’s commitment to 
its products and its people. “The people on 
our board of directors are all descendants 


Sean Ibara works as an assignment editor and 
producer at KHON2 News. He is born and raised in 
Honolulu, Hawaii You can reach him at 


seani4&Qyahoocom. 
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of the original founders and their intent is 
to keep the business going,” says Yoshioka. 
“Diamond Bakery has had a real strong 
history of quality and consistency.” Li says 
the company’s products have become a 
staple in Hawaiʻi. “It’s the love local 
people have for the company. It's just like a 
part of history to have Diamond Bakery in 
Hawaiʻi.” When asked how the three 
Japanese immigrants who started the 
company in 1921 would feel about the 
company’s success if they were still alive, 
Yoshioka refrected, “I would think they 
would have a real deep sense of pride to 
know that they started something out of 
nothing and it’s survived and prospered 
until now.” 


SS 
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The Bridge 
with Her Picture Bride Great-Grandmother 


If you were to Google my great-grand- 
mother Sueno, you would find that she 
shares her name with a bridge in Japan. It 
seems fitting to me that this would happen. 
After all, we are several generations apart. 
Thave never met her. She and I should 
be strangers. But in fact, my great-grand- 
mother is the person I am most like in my 
family. And it is that affinity that makes her 
one of the most important women in my 
life. 

Despite the stories that I have heard 
from my family, my great-grandmother Sue- 
nois stilla mystery to me. What I do know 
of her is that Sueno is not her real name. 
In Kumamoto, where she is from, she had 
an older sister, who was supposed to come 
to Hawai'i as a picture bride. However, 
at the last minute, she got cold feet, and 
my great-grandmother went in her place, 
traveling far across the sea to a new land 
and a new life. She settled in Mill Camp 
in Pu'unéné, Maui, probably between the 
years of 1905-1907. 

Over the next decade, she had seven 
children while her husband worked for the 
plantation. Before her youngest child was 
born in 1921, she started a tofu factory of 
her own. But she did not know then the 
hardships that awaited her just around the 
corner. Just five years later, in 1926, her 
husband passed away at the age of 42. She 


was only 34 years old, with seven kids to 
support on her own. Luckily, she had her 
tofu business to fall back on, and everyone 
in the family helped out. Eventually, her 
kids would move on to lives of their own, 
and she was left very lonely. In her later 
years, she suffered from dementia. 

But I do not want to dwell on her hard- 
ships. What I love about my great-grand- 
mother is that she was creative, industrious, 
and a pioneer of sorts. But most of all, she 
was resilient. After her husband passed 
away, she supported the family with her 
tofu business, a business her husband 
had encouraged her to begin. When she 
was lonely, she would make snacks for the 
school kids and then wait outside her house 
to invite them in. One of my aunt's class- 
mates got to taste her snacks and as an adult 
told my aunt how good they were. She was 
also very artistic. She had piles and piles of 
scrap fabric in one room of her house and 
from them she sewed colorful patchwork 
quilts and slippers. 

In my life, I have not known her kind 
of hardship. My mother likes to remind 
me of this. "Your life is so easy,” she says. 
“Look at us. We had to eat mayonnaise and 
pepper sandwiches on white bread and not 
that organic, multi-grain stuff you buy from 
Whole Foods.” 

My great-grandmother did not have 
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Popsicle Forest, 
Original artwork by 
Mariko Miyake 


By Mariko Miyake 


the power of choice. Things happened to 
her and she had to rise up again and again 
to survive, Lam living the fruit of her labor. 
I can choose whether I will marry or not, 
have kids or not, and what I want to do for 
a living. But even with all these options, I 
have chosen a path that is similar to hers. I 
own my own business. I write. I create art. 
Tt isa very uncertain path, full of rejection 
and incredibly difficult, but I would not 
have it any other way. I am creating things 
that only I can create. Iam loving deeply 
and really feeling alive. Lam getting to do 
all the things that my great-grandmother 
did not get the chance to do in her life. 
And in that way, I honor her, her presence, 
her sacrifices, and her love as it has traveled 
across time and space to be here with me on 
my journey home. 

My great-grandmother Sueno was the 
original independent woman in our family. 
She owned her own business. She support- 
ed her family. She was strong and never 
gave up. Every time I get stuck on my own 
hardships, I remember her, especially her 
resilience. And then I get up and try again. 


About the Author 

For more on Mariko Mivake's art 
‘and writing visit her website at 
www.mylittietamago com 
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Essay by Robin Fujikawa • Calligraphy by Hiromi Peterson 


Say what you have to say now, do the kind act now, 
inhale the breeze now, for the time we have is far too short 
and unique to squander. Hold nothing back for later. The 
immediate and singularly wondrous—this is 
ICHIGOICHIE. When a bow! of tea is shared, this 
moment is shared, and when this moment is shared, the 
shimmering preciousness of the world is savored right here. 
Aah, delicious! 


ICHIGOICHIE 


"Each Occasion, Unique Encounter" 


This expression comes from the world of 
the tea ceremony and expresses a 
characteristically Chinese and Japanese view of 
time. Even though cach momentis timeless, 
cach moment is unique and will never happen 
again. 

What this means is that every meeting, 
every experience of a place, every here-and-now 
is precious. The classroom may look the same 
as it did yesterday, but being in it is your chance 
to blossom in a way that you will never have 
again. Today is not practice for tomorrow, the 
“real thing.” Today is the real thing. All that is 
of value in the world is realized in this moment. 
Here, each person and thing expresses its entire 
lifetime. No matter how ordinary or how 
useless anything may seem, under the gaze of 
eternity it has irreplaceable value and all the 
love of the universe is expressed here in this 


About Robin Fujikawa 
Robin Fujikawa was born and raised in 
Hawaii, where he worked for thirty years 


as a professor of philosophy. His training} 
included four years of practice in a zen 
monastery and graduate school in 


About Hiromi Peterson 

Originally from Hiroshima, Hiromi 
Peterson taught Japanese at Maryk- 
noll and Punahou Schools for 34 years, 
and is a co-author of the secondary 
Japanese text, Adventures in Japa- 
nese. She currently teaches calligra- 
phy at the Japanese Cultural Center 
of Hawaii. 
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Translated by Daniel Legare 


Japanese Company Develops “Instant Musubi” 


Recently, a new emergen- 
cy product hit Japanese store 
shelves: “Just Add Water and 
You're Done” rice balls. Al- 
though sealed rice packs already 
exist, this appears to be the first 
instant rice product to come in 


e ball 


Developed by Onishi Foods, 
a Japanese company specializing 

in preserved foods, the company 
says their productallows people 

to prepare rice balls “anywhere.” 
All you have to do is open the 


sealed package of rapidly dried 
alpha rice, pour water into the 
pack, and wait—15 minutes 
when using hot water and 60 
minutes when using room-tem- 
perature water. 

The rice balls have a five-year 
shelf life and as such are ideal as 
a provision in case of disasters or 
for outdoor activities. Each costs 
around 200 yen and comes in 
three flavors: salmon, seaweed, 
and gomoku (mixed flavor). 

Of course, the main fea- 
ture of this product lies in how 
effortless itis to prepare, re- 
quiring only room-temperature 


water. Other highlights include 
the use of 100% Japanese rice, 
case of storage, and how it can 
be consumed without the food 
directly coming into contact 
with hands—something particu- 
larly useful in disaster situations 
where people may not be able to 
spare water to wash their hands. 
In its raw state, rice tastes 
unpleasant and eating it is 
bad for digestion, but simply 
adding water and heat changes 
this. Rice is made up of 70- 
80% starch, and itis this starch 
which, when cooked, is trans- 
formed into what is known as 


ae & 


“alpha starch.” 

Ifleft alone, alpha starch 
will eventually return to its raw 
state. When freshly pounded 
mochi hardens and cooked rice 
becomes cold and frayed, itis 
due to the transformation of 
alpha starch back to raw starch. 
However, if heat is added once 
more, it will regain its flavor and 
fluffiness. This is a special char- 
acteristic found in starch. 

By rapidly drying out 
the rice and removing all the 
moisture, it will remain in its 
alpha state, and, when stored 
properly, is said to last up to five 
years. Combined with its ease 
of preparation, with no cooking 
necessary, it seems to be an easy 
way to enjoy a great tasting meal, 
anytime. 
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WASABI" 


On behalf of everyone here at Wasabi Magazine, I'd like to say mahalo for checking out our very first 
issue. Our mission at Wasabi is pretty simple. It's to deliver to our readers interesting, high-quality 


Dear Reader, 


content on topics related to Japan and Hawai‘i and the many fascinating connections that exist between 
these two places. Whether vou're into food, planning your next trip to Japan, a fan of anime and manga, 
or just looking for something to do this weekend, there’s something for you within our pages. 

All of us here at Wasabi love what we're doing and we hope that comes across in our content. We've 
got so many great stories coming down the line that we can’t wait to share with you, so be sure to keep an 
eye out for future issues! Or you could just go ahead and subscribe to get Wasabi mailed to your home. 
It's super easy. 

Once again, thank you for giving us a chance, and as the Japanese would say in a situation like this, 
yoroshiku onegai shimasu. 


Sincerely, 
Antonio Vega 
Production Manager/Editor/Writer 
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